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The inhabitants were thoroughly French in character,
sympathy, and language. But the Gascons were a
race apart, they, as a whole, were bitterly opposed to
French rule, and they were never really amalgamated
with the other subjects of the French crown until
centuries after the time of the Hundred Years' War.
In the fourteenth century they were willing subjects
of the English, and not merely so because the union
with England gave them greater freedom in their
trade. At a later period we find them the mainstays
of Protestantism, regarded with contempt by the
polished Parisians, slow, uncouth, non-French ; the
butt for the jests and gibes of courtiers and authors,
A war to retain possession of lands inhabited by such
a race was very different from a war for the retention
of Normandy. The one was an attempt to enable a
large number of people to follow their own inclina-
tions, the other to divide by force of arms territories
which were essentially one. In Guienne the English
rule was popular ; in Normandy it was hated. And
so the war of Edward III. in the south was very
different from the expeditions of former kings in the
north. To a certain extent its objects were antici-
pated by Edward I., who fought merely to secure
Guienne, but that king was essentially a lawyer,
and his whole policy was modified by his strict
observance of feudal rights, so that the parallel is
incomplete.

Both Henry II. and Edward L had attempted to
further their schemes in France by the formation
of European coalitions, though neither had been
successful. John had sought help from Germany,